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that limitation must not be deferred until the completion of a world 
organization. 

Appended to this volume are a considerable number of interesting 
documents, such as resolutions of various peace conferences, the 
scheme of an international treaty presented by Dr. Quidde, and the 
plans contained in various schemes for a League or Confederacy of 
Nations. It may be added that Dr. Wehberg's book will prove a 
valuable work of reference to German publications on the subject 
of which it treats. 

Amos S. Hershey. 



The Society of Nations. By T. J. Lawrence. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1919, pp. xi, 194. $1.50 net. 

This volume presents in book form the substance of six lectures 
given by the distinguished author in the autumn of 1917 at the Uni- 
versity of Bristol. Although delivered when the great war was at its 
height, their purpose was to give to laymen sufficient understanding 
of the history of international relations to enable them to form reason- 
able convictions as to the possibility of developing, after the war, a 
society of states within which civilization might continue to progress, 
together with a Knowledge of the best lines of advance towards this 
end. The first three lectures sketch in broad lines the upbuilding 
of international society and the law of nations, from the earliest times 
to the outbreak of the great war. The absence of any general obli- 
gation to enforce accepted rules, the scientific arming of the nations, 
and the German doctrine of Kriegsraison are set forth as the fatal 
weaknesses of the system. The fourth lecture is a picture, done in 
war-time colors, of the acts and the policies by which Germany par- 
tially destroyed the existing structure of international law. The 
blows struck at good faith and the obligation of treaties by the viola- 
tion of Belgium, at humanity and the obligation of law by German 
" f rightfulness, " and at neutral rights by the widespread applica- 
tion of the doctrine of reprisals are declared to have reduced to ruins 
the law of war and the law of neutrality. The law of jurisdiction 
and the law of diplomacy, on the other hand, still stand untouched. 

In lectures five and six, which have been entirely rewritten, are 
set forth the conditions of reconstruction, and the author's plan for 
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the rebuilding of international society. The development of a recog- 
nized and enforceable code of international law is declared to have 
been rendered imperative by the conditions under which modern 
wars are fought, and the conscious organization of the world for 
peace rather than for war, together with a general recognition by ail 
civilized states of a positive duty to enforce the law, are emphasized 
as the necessary steps to reform. In the light of subsequent pro- 
ceedings in Paris, Lawrence's suggestions as to procedure, and his 
scheme for world organization, are of interest. At the time he wrote 
he would have had the Peace Conference decide upon the general 
principles of the new world order, and then appoint one international 
committee to work out the details and another to revise and codify 
international law. Both would report to a great international con- 
gress, and in the meantime an authority would be created for deciding 
disputes which could not be settled by diplomacy. 

A League of Nations possessing certain definite characteristics is 
his solution of the problem of world organization. "There are four 
needs, ' ' he writes, ' ' the satisfaction of which civilized mankind should 
insist upon in any scheme for the creation of a new and better inter- 
national order whether by means of a league of nations or in some 
other way. They are, first, the provision of Arbitral Courts to deal 
with cases susceptible of judicial treatment; secondly, the establish- 
ment of conciliation committees for the settlement of cases not capa- 
ble of judicial treatment; thirdly, the organization of an interna- 
tional force to be used in the last report for the purpose of compelling 
recalcitrant states to submit to the decisions of these tribunals and 
committees ; and fourthly, the proportional and simultaneous disarma- 
ment of all civilized Powers, saving only the forces necessary to safe- 
guard the social fabric." 

It is to be noted also that he would reserve for the ' ' Great World- 
Powers" a position "of advantage" upon the conciliation committee, 
or committees, otherwise, "we cannot be sure that predominant force 
would always be available to support, if necessary, the decisions ar- 
rived at. Yet unless this union of irresistible force with impartial 
justice can be established and maintained, the new order will break 
down, like the old, in a welter of bloodshed and misery. ' ' 

Finally, the author recognizes that no constitutional machinery 
will accomplish much of itself, and places the ultimate hope of man- 
kind upon the development of an international moral and spiritual 
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brotherhood. The Church and the Labor Movement are seen as the 
great forces which may effect such a development, as, "the union of 
the two in a demand for a League of Nations would make it irre- 
sistible, and at the same time purify it from all ignoble elements." 
These lectures are admirably adapted to accomplish their purpose, 
and it is fortunate that they have been made available for an audience 
far greater than that for which they were originally prepared. 

Ralston Hayden. 



Les Allies et les Neutres (Aout 1914 — Decembre 1916). By Ernest 
Lemonon. Paris : Librairie Delagrave. 1917. Deuxieme edition, 
pp. xi, 335. Price 3 fr. 50c. 

The contents of this work, whose interest properly attaches to 
those days of 1915 and 1916, now historic, when all minds were 
engrossed in the varying vicissitudes of war, fall into two rather 
loosely connected sections. In the first of these, after an inter- 
esting chapter dealing with the repercussion of the war upon the 
political disunion of the several Entente Powers in 1914 and the 
resultant development, internally, of a recrudescence of national 
unity and, externally, of the "union sacree," there follows an ac- 
count, illuminated by statistics, of the extraordinary military, finan- 
cial, and industrial "efforts" which the Allies found it necessary to 
put forth in order to meet their enemies upon tolerably equal terms. 
A final chapter summarily outlines the immediate diplomatic origins 
of the war. 

The second and more extended portion of the work consists in sub- 
stance of monthly reviews of foreign affairs contributed by the author 
to the Revue Politique et Parlementaire during the period from May, 
1915, to December, 1916. In effect, the official and, more especially, 
the popular attitude of the various European neutral countries and 
of the United States is described from the point of view of a bellig- 
erent critic, who, though apparently not entirely willing to exculpate 
neutral states for their attitude of indifference in the face of Teutonic 
criminality, nevertheless, attempts impartially to gauge the extent 
to which neutral opinion was at the time favorable to the Entente. 
As might be anticipated, the then crucial developments in the Balkans 
— the perfidious duplicity of Bulgaria, the vacillations and reticent 



